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our strength 


has the potential to be one of the finest in Canada. I believe that it has 
particularly hit its stride in the last decade; it has achieved internation- 
al stature in many fields and is poised to do so in many others. 

We are rebuilding our full-time faculty ranks in a dramatic fashion, to 
the point where, within two or three years, half of the professors in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science will have been newly-hired. The arrival of 
these new professors, who are the best we could find in a worldwide 
search for talent, marks an incredible transformation for our University. 
Our faculty members, including many of our new hires, are attracting sig- 
nificant amounts of external research funding. We also have the largest 
student body in our history and are in the midst of constructing several 
new buildings. 

While rebuilding Concordia for the 21st Century, we have also sought to 
maintain our tradition of openness and accessibility. Simply put, that 
means that Concordia does not have as homogeneous a student popula- 
tion as many others in Canada. But it’s that very diversity that gives us 
our unique flavour and international standing. I would never want that to 
change. 

With such a diverse student population, we expect and encourage a vig- 
orous exchange of views and ideas. It’s a necessary function of any mod- 
ern, cosmopolitan university. However, the use of violence and intimida- 
tion to suppress the views of others is unacceptable at any university in 
Canada. A small number of individuals, some of whom are not even our 
students, seems to have forgotten that there are parameters to collegial dis- 


1c my opinion, Concordia University is a great university and one that 








cussions. 

The unusual steps that the University has had to take in the last two 
months are in reaction to the decisions of a small number of people who 
resorted to violence and intimidation to impose their own point of view 
on the rest of the Concordia community. Their behaviour is uncollegial 
and is simply unacceptable. 

Concordia University’s future is a bright one and we should not be 
deterred by those inside or outside the University who would like to use 
recent events to downplay our accomplishments or diminish our potential. 


Wee Se 


Martin Singer, Dean 
Faculty of Arts & Science 


Cover photo by Andrew Dobrowolskyj: Graham Rynbend, athletic therapist for the 
Montreal Canadiens, applies treatment to forward Donald Audette (see story, page 3) 
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Concordia’s athletic therapy graduates & 
tend to the rich and athletic 


to find many of the old stand-bys — firefighters, neurosurgeons and 
air traffic controllers, for sure, as well as investment bankers and 
pension-fund managers in these days of volatile stock markets. 

But spend just a few minutes with Graham Rynbend, head athletic ther- 
apist for the Montreal Canadiens hockey team, and you’d be inclined to 
add his career to the list. Don’t let the laid-back attitude fool you. Every 
time he grabs for a pack of ice or whips out his medical tape to bandage a 
tender wrist, he’s tinkering with the health and well-being of a profession- 
al athlete — or, to put it more bluntly, a multi-million-dollar commodity 
who carries the hopes of his city’s sports fans on his back each night. 

Pressure? You bet. 

“The players are commodities and management expects them to play 
every day,” says Rynbend, a graduate of Concordia University’s athletic 
therapy program who is now in his sixth year with the Canadiens. “When 
a guy is injured, you’re questioned about it every single day. He could be 
out three months with a dislocated shoulder, but every day the team is 
asking you ‘what's up with his injury? When is he going to be back?’” 

Despite those pressures, an increasing number of Concordia’s athletic 
therapy graduates are clamouring to ply their trade with professional 
sports teams, often spending years at the college or minor-league ranks 
waiting for their break. Once they do make it to the pros, they have a 
chance to apply their knowledge and expertise to elite athletes competing 
at the highest levels of their sport. 

The field of athletic therapy has undergone considerable changes in the 
last two decades, thanks in large part to scientific advances in the area of 
exercise physiology, says Bill Sellers, Chair of Concordia’s Department of 
Exercise Science, which houses the university’s Athletic Therapy program. 

It’s a far cry from the 1960s and 70s, Sellers says, when the treatment of 
athletes’ injuries was given little importance and was usually handled by a 
team’s equipment manager. 

“Today, sport represents a lot of money and teams will do whatever 
they can to give themselves an edge over their opponents,” he says. 

In fact, most teams in North America’s major professional sports 
leagues now employ small armies of athletic therapists, including certified 
massage therapists. They also have strength and conditioning coordinators 
— a new field whose practitioners spend less time treating injuries and 
more time keeping players in top shape throughout the season. 

Two Concordia graduates now hold strength-and-conditioning positions 
with National Hockey League teams — Scott Livingston with the 
Canadiens and Reg Grant with the rival New York Rangers. 


Te: a look at any list of high-pressure occupations and you are sure 








(see Healing hands, page 16) 
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Grant & Livingston: careers on ice 


Every time Rynbend 
grabs for a pack of 
ice or whips out his 

medical tape, he’s 
tinkering with the 
health and well-being 
of a multi-million 
dollar athlete. 
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the Edmonton Oilers Hockey Club 
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Lowe: on damage control 


Lowe was behind the 
bench for Canada's 
gold-medal winning 
hockey team at the 

2002 Winter Olympics. 
"Working with the 
group of athletes that 
we had is something 
that I will always 
remember," he says. 























I Litting a high note 


Head injury failed to dash Ken Lowe’s NHL dreams 


the National Hockey League. And for many years, as he rose 
through the ranks of Quebec’s top inter-city leagues, that dream 
looked like it might become a reality. 

Those plans changed one fateful morning in the summer of 1972 when 
Lowe, by then the starting goalie for his CEGEP’s varsity hockey team, 
injured his head in an industrial accident. Lowe’s neurosurgeon, con- 
cerned about the lingering effects of the trauma, pulled the plug on his 
hockey-playing days. 

Overcome by feelings of frustration, Lowe was tempted to steer clear of 
hockey, but ultimately decided to return to the sport the next season, help- 
ing out the team’s athletic trainers. And he pursued his studies in 
Biophysical Education — the precursor to Concordia’s Athletic Therapy 
program — with a renewed interest in sports injuries and rehabilitation. 

“Before that, I was in school just to play hockey,” he says. “But the acci- 
dent made me stop and think about sports injuries and why they happen.” 

It was an interest that would pay off handsomely for Lowe, now in his 
14th season as the head athletic therapist for the NHL’s Edmonton Oilers. 
Since graduating from Concordia in 1978, Lowe has gone on to forge a 
career as one of Canada’s most respected sports therapists — a career that 
has enabled him to experience many of the sporting thrills that he once 
dreamed about, albeit from a different vantage point. 

Start with the two Grey Cup championships that Lowe won during his 
first job in professional sports — a seven-year stint as an athletic therapist 
with the Edmonton Eskimos of the Canadian Football League. Lowe also 
had his name engraved on the Stanley Cup in 1990, his first season with 
the Oilers. Among the players on that team was Lowe’s younger brother, 
Kevin, a standout defenceman who played 19 years in the NHL. 

And last February, with brother Kevin overseeing operations, Lowe was 
one of two athletic therapists behind the bench for Canada’s gold-medal 
winning hockey team at the 2002 Winter Olympics. 

“Working with the group of athletes that we had is something that I 
will always remember,” says Lowe, who last month was presented with a 
diamond-studded ring to commemorate the team’s accomplishment. 

“But while you’re at the Olympics, you really don’t appreciate the 
moment. We had a lot of older guys on the team, so just getting them 
ready for each game and keeping them on the ice was intriguing.” 

Lowe, now 47 and the father of two daughters, makes his home in 
Edmonton with his wife Marianne, a former history student whom he 
met at Loyola’s Campus Centre. 

“Everything instrumental that has ever happened to me took place at 
Concordia,” he says. “I wouldn’t be where I am today were it not for 
Concordia.” 


L« many Canadian kids, Ken Lowe always dreamed of playing in 
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Female therapists making an impact 
on professional sports scene 


western Pennsylvania. But when the Pittsburgh Steelers announced 

this summer that they were hiring a female athletic therapist — the first 
one in the National Football League — a renewed sense of hope washed 
over Jessika Audet. 

“Tt’s encouraging to know that if you work hard, you can get to that 
level,” says Audet, who graduated from Concordia University’s Faculty of 
Arts and Science two years ago, with a Bachelor's degree in Exercise 
Science. “It starts with one woman, but that one woman can open the 
door for a whole bunch of others.” 

Audet, 26, is one of a handful of Canadian women looking to establish 
themselves as athletic therapists in the male-dominated ranks of profes- 
sional sports. She spent the past summer as an assistant athletic therapist 
with the Montreal Impact, the city’s professional soccer team, where she 
administered treatment and emergency care to about 20 male players. 

“They were a great bunch of guys,” says Audet, who was often the only 
woman traveling with the team on their road trips. “Right from the start, 
they respected me and made me feel like I was a part of the team.” 

But while women make up more than half of the students who enroll in 
Concordia’s athletic therapy program, most of the female graduates wind 
up working in private sports medicine clinics, where they primarily treat 
recreational athletes. The few athletic therapy positions available with pro- 
fessional sports teams are almost always filled by men. 

“You really don’t find many females in this part of the field,” says Tina 
Giannakakis, who spent close to 10 years as an athletic therapist with the 
Impact and is part owner of a sports medicine clinic in Montreal. 

While Giannakakis is hopeful that women like Audet and the Pittsburgh 
Steelers’ Ariko Iso will help push the gender barriers aside, she says that 
the odd hours and difficult working conditions have meant that sports- 
based athletic therapy jobs have remained more accessible to men. 

“Working in sports means evenings, weekends and lots of traveling, and 
it often means moving to outlying areas to break in with minor or junior 
teams first,” she says. “A lot of women come out of university ready to 
have kids and families. In many cases, they are not as prepared to make 
the personal sacrifices.” 

Those women who do catch on with male sports teams report no prob- 
lems gaining the respect of the male players and coaches. 

“Everywhere I have worked, I have always received an enormous 
amount of respect,” says Jodi van Rees, a massage therapist with the 
Montreal Canadiens who previously spent four years with junior hockey 
teams in small-town Quebec and New Brunswick. 

“The players’ biggest concern is that they’re treated by someone who is 
competent and who knows what she’s doing,” van Rees says. 


[: was a small piece of news that received little attention outside of 


Giannakakis & Audet: a sporting chance 
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nd the beat goes on... 


Faculty hiring blitz enters its sixth year 


oncordia University’s Faculty of 
( Arts and Science continued its 

ambitious plan to rebuild its 
professorial ranks this year, hiring 
another 20 tenure-track professors for 
the 2002-03 academic year. 

This year’s crop of recruits has a par- 
ticularly international flavour, with 12 
of the 20 new arrivals coming from out- 
side of Canada, Among the countries 
and territories represented in the latest 
round of hiring are the United States, 
France, Germany, Italy, Romania, 
India, Japan, Israel and the Palestinian 
West Bank. The diversity of this year’s 
group made for an interesting 
Orientation Day for new professors (pic-| 
tured here). 

Since launching its rebuilding plan in 1997, the Faculty of Arts and 
Science has hired 126 new professors. There are plans to hire another 75 
professors by 2005, by which time the new recruits will make up about half 
of the entire faculty complement. The rebuilding plan was precipitated by 
the loss of more than 200 professors over the past 10 years, mainly to early 
and regular retirements. 
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'e is regarded as one of the leading scholars in the field of Canadian Irish 
He Now Michael Kenneally will have the opportunity to bring his expertise 


to Concordia University’s students. 


After an exhaustive search that spanned several months and two continents, Kenneally 
has been appointed as Concordia’s inaugural Chair in Canadian Irish Studies. He will 


also serve as Director of the University’s Centre for Canadian Irish Studies. 


Kenneally’s teaching and research interests include issues related to Irish landscape, 
memory and identity in contemporary Irish literature, and the writings of Irish exiles in 
19th-century Canada and other countries with large Irish immigrant populations. He 





Introducing this year’s new professors... 


Classics, Modern Languages and Linguisti 
Dr. Hugh Hazelton 
Chemistry and Biochemistry: 
Dr. Philippe Merle 
Communication Studies: 
Prof. Rae Staseson 
Economics: 

Dr. Susumu Imai 

Dr. Toshihiko Mukoyama 
English: 

Dr. Dana Dragunoiu 

Etudes Frangaises: 

Prof. Paula Bouffard 
Exercise Science: 

Dr. Richard Courtemanche 
Geography: 


Dr. Norma Rantisi 


History: 

Dr. Dana Sajdi 

Mathematics and Statistics: 
Dr. Marco Bertola 

Dr. Adrian Iovita 

Dr. Arusharka Sen 
Philosophy: 

Dr. Matthias Fritsch 

Political Science: 

Dr. Axel Hiilsemeyer 

Dr. Michael Lipson 

Simone de Beauvoir Institute: 
Dr. Viviane Namaste 
Sociology and Anthropology: 
Dr. Meir Amor 

Dr. Lori Beaman 

Dr. Jean-Philippe Warren 











served as Interim Director of Concordia’s Irish Studies centre last year and had previously taught full-time at Marianopolis 


College and part-time in Concordia's Department of English. 


Concordia’s Chair in Canadian Irish Studies and the Centre for Canadian Irish Studies were both funded in large part by the 


Canadian Irish Studies Foundation, which spearheaded a nation-wide $3.3 million fundraising campaign. 
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| he foreign legion 


American, German professors add international 
slant to Political Science 


global politics. Like many young Germans, he was among those 

who rushed to Berlin in 1989 to witness the fall of the Berlin 
Wall. Four years later, he was one of the first western Germans to enroll 
at the University of Potsdam, located in the eastern portion of the once- 
divided country. 

“And Germany borders nine countries, so growing up there, you can’t 
escape international events,” he adds. 

For Michael Lipson, born in California and raised in Syracuse, N.Y., his 
political coming-of-age occurred in the early 1980s, at a time when the 
leaders of the world’s two superpowers brought the planet to the brink of 
nuclear war. 

“T remember Ronald Reagan declaring the Soviet Union to be the Evil 
Empire and wondering whether I would live long enough to graduate 
from high school,” he says, only half joking. 

Curious about the political undercurrents that shaped their personal 
experiences, the two men wound up immersing themselves in the field of 
international relations, finishing with PhD degrees in the field. Lipson, an 
expert in the areas of International Security and International 
Organizations, earned his doctorate from the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison in 1999 and spent the past three years as a visiting lecturer, most 
recently at Princeton University. Hiilsemeyer, a specialist in International 
Political Economy, completed his degree at the University of Calgary last 
spring. 

Since September, the two have been imparting their knowledge to a new 
generation of students at Concordia University, where they are the latest 
professors to join the Department of Political Science. 

The Department, experiencing a dramatic rise in its student enrolments, 
has hired eight new tenure-track professors since 1997, seven of whom 
specialize in international relations or comparative politics. About 800 
students are enrolled this year in the Department’s Introduction to 
International Relations courses. 

“International politics is really hip right now,” says Hiilsemeyer. 

The professors attribute much of the surge in interest to the aftermath of 
the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks in New York and Washington. 
They say that students are more eager than ever to learn about diplomacy 
and international security — a trend that should continue, thanks to new 
technologies and increasingly mobile populations, which are bringing dif- 
ferent cultures and religions together like never before. 

“Regardless of what field or profession you're in, you’re probably going 
to be more affected by world events in the next 20 years than you ever 
were before,” says Lipson. 


\ xel Hiilsemeyer has never had to stray far to whet his appetite for 
























Lipson & Hillsemeyer: up on global affairs 









The Department of 
Political Science has 
hired eight new 
tenure-track professors 
since 1997, seven of 
whom specialize in 
international relations 
or comparative politics. 
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huffling for a good cause 
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Me of Arts 7 r 
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Dean’s Office braved a 
steady drizzle — and a del- 
uge of strange looks — to 
raise money for students 
during last September's 
Concordia Shuffle. To cel- 
ebrate the construction of 
the Loyola Science 
Complex, members of the 
Dean’s Office sported con- 
struction hard hats during 
the seven-kilometre walk 
to Loyola from the down- 
town Sir George Williams Campus. The end certainly justified the means — shufflers 
raised more than $35,000 in pledges for scholarships and bursaries, and the Faculty of 
Arts and Science was awarded the coveted prize for best-dressed marchers. 














oncordia University played host to the 
( fifth annual Chemistry and Biochemistry 
Graduate Research Conference in 
September — a two-day event that attracted 85 
participants from 15 universities in Quebec and 
Ontario, as well as industry and government rep- 
resentatives. 

The conference afforded graduate students an 
opportunity to showcase their research projects 
through posters and oral presentations. Awards 
were handed out to 11 students, including Sophie 
Tam of I’Université du Québec 4 Montréal, who 
was judged to have had the best oral presentation 
in the chemistry category. Tam is pictured here, 
on the right, receiving her “Golden Beaker” award from Dr. Debbie Nicoll-Griffith of 
Merck Frosst. 

Three Concordia students also captured awards — Jacqueline Montalibet, who won in the 
biochemistry category, Fiorenzo Vetrone, who took top honours in the inorganic chemistry 
category, and Andrew Tait, who was judged to have the best presentation among first-year 
graduate students. 
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Concordia University’s doctoral pro- 
gram in Developmental Psychology 
ranks high among the top programs of 
its kind in North America, according 
to an extensive evaluation conducted 
by two professors at the University of 
Maryland. The evaluation examined 
doctoral programs at 97 universities in 
the United States and Canada over a 
seven-year period ending in 1998, and 
Concordia’s was judged to be the best 
in Canada and the 18th best in North 
America in terms of scholarly produc- 
tivity. William Bukowski, a Concordia 
University Research Chair and one of 
the university’s preeminent Psychology 
professors, was cited as being among 
the most productive scholars in the 
field. Bukowski specializes in exploring 
the importance of childhood friend- 
ships and peer relations. 





Manuel Morales, a doctoral student in 
Actuarial Mathematics, has been 
awarded a PhD scholarship from the 
Casualty Actuarial Society and the 
Society of Actuaries, valued at $10,000 
US. Although only four or five scholar- 
ships are handed out in North 
America each year, this marks the sec- 
ond straight year that a Concordia stu- 
dent has been among the recipients. 
Last year’s winners included 
Concordia's Esteban Flores. 


Lillian Robinson (Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute) has been chosen to take part 
in a month-long residency at the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s Study and 
Conference Center in Bellagio, Italy 
next April. Robinson, a leading scholar 
in the field of Women's Studies, will 
use the opportunity to work on her lat- 
est manuscript, Mixed Company: 
Mythologies of Interracial Rape. The 
Center, housed in a 16th-century 
northern Italian villa, has been set up 

































as a refuge for contemplation, writing 
and purposeful discussion. It attracts 
leading scholars, artists, writers and 
policymakers from around the world. 


Laura Collins and Joanna White 
(Education), along with Carmen 
Muiioz of the University of Barcelona, 
have received a $25,000 US research 
grant from the TESOL (Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other 
Languages) International Research 
Foundation, a non-profit organization 
dedicated to creating knowledge about 
the teaching and learning of English. 
The money will fund research into the 
opportune age and intensity at which 
children should learn English as a for- 
eign language. Drs. Collins and White 
will study the teaching of English as a 
second language among francophone 
students in Quebec, while Dr. Mufioz 
and her team of researchers will exam- 
ine the teaching of English as a third 
language among Spanish and Catalan 
speakers in Spain. The grant is part of 
a TESOL initiative designed to encour- 
age international research collaboration 
in the field. 


Mike Gasher (Journalism) has just had 
his first book published. The work, enti- 
tled Hollywood North: The Feature- 
Film Industry in British Columbia, 
examines the rising popularity of 
British Columbia as a site for film pro- 
duction. The Canadian province has 
surpassed all North American sites 
except for the states of California and 
New York. Gasher attributes B.C.’s suc- 
cess to its relative proximity to 
Hollywood, its diverse array of shooting 
locations and the favourable currency 
exchange rate for U.S. producers. The 
book, published by UBC Press, is based 
on Gasher’s PhD dissertation, which he 
completed at Concordia in 1999. 





op students honoured 
at Scholars' event 





















Mathematics and Statis ive departments and the 


Brazil, Bulgaria, China, Kenya, Mauritius, Norway and Pakistan. 





ore than 160 
undergraduate 
students were 


honoured at the third 
annual Arts and Science 
Scholars’ evening, held at 
the Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall in 
September, The center- 
piece of the event was 
the awarding of $250 
prizes to 123 Arts and 
Science Scholars — stu- 
dents who had achieved 
the highest grade point averages in the Faculty last year. Among them was Actuarial 
Mathematics student Hye Ra Moon, seen here with Martin Singer (left), Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science, and Hershy Kisilevsky (right), chair of the Department of 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute also 
used the occasion to hand out departmental awards to some of their top students. 
Finally, the Faculty awarded scholarships of $5,000 each to 28 international students; 
this year's group (pictured below) represented a diverse range of countries, including 
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ndergraduate student enrolments in Concordia man class increase by 32 per cent. Other units that registered 
University’s Faculty of Arts and Science continued significant enrolment increases include the Departments of 
to climb during the Fall 2001 semester, rising eight English, History, Psychology, and Religion. 

per cent for the second straight year. In Overall, more than 6,800 students listed 

total, more than 13,000 undergraduate pro- Concordia’s Faculty of Arts and Science as 

gram students are enrolled in the Faculty — More than 6,800 the first choice on their application forms — a 

a figure that is believed to be the highest in students listed 14 per cent increase over a year ago. 

the Faculty's history. ; Concordia’s Faculty of Martin Singer, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
The jump in enrolments was fuelled by an and Science, attributed the increase in student 





undergraduate students in 2002. Overall, first choice on their sity’s growing reputation as a center of aca- 
3,740 new students enrolled in an Arts or application forms —a demic excellence and the Faculty’s stepped-up 
Science program last September, up from a marketing and student recruitment efforts, 
3,450 in 2001 and 3,030 in 2000. 14 per cent increase both in Canada and on the international 
Nearly every one of the Faculty’s academ- over a year ago. scene. The number of undergraduate students 
arriving in the Faculty from outside of 
Canada continued to rise, going up 60 per 


ic departments and colleges recorded an 
increase in enrolment over last year, led by 
the Departement d'Etudes francaises, which welcomed 39 per __ cent in three years. 

cent more students this year, and the Department of Enrolment in Master’s and Diploma programs rose too. 
Sociology and Anthropology, which saw the size of its fresh- Enrolment remained stable at the doctorate level. 








8.4 per cent spike in the number of new Arts and Science as the interest to several factors, including the univer- 





emembering a broadcast giant 


he spirit of Peter Gzowski, the 
| Canadian broadcasting giant who 

passed away last winter, is alive and| 
well in Concordia University’s 
Department of Journalism, where Peter 
Downie, Coordinator of Broadcast 
Journalism, has created the Peter Gzowski 
Spirit of Radio Award for undergraduate 
students, The award will be presented 
annually to the top team in Downie’s 
Advanced Radio course, where groups of 
students put together two 15-minute radio 
newscasts each day between Monday and 
Thursday. Teams are graded on the shows’ 
content and creativity, and receive lower 
marks the better they perform. The award 
is presented to the team with the lowest score at the end of the semester — a nod to Gzowski's renowned love of golf. Winners 
of the inaugural 2002 award were (clockwise from the top left) Véronique Valliéres, Elias Makos, Dave Sommer, Saira Peesker, 
Robert Scalia, Caroline Tremblay, Rosemary Allard, Kirsty March, Monique Lacombe, Sarah Evans and Esra van den Aker. 
Downie, a longtime radio and television broadcaster with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, first met Gzowski in 1974, 
and the two developed a close friendship. 
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‘ork on the Loyola Science Complex continued at a quick pace this fall, with con- 
\ ,\ ] struction workers covering the outer walls with bricks and windows. The entire 
building is expected to be enclosed by the middle of December. 

Meanwhile, workers inside the building have completed the long task of installing Gyprock 
walls to subdivide the multitude of rooms and corridors. The Science Complex will feature 
more than 800 rooms, including 330 research laboratories and support rooms, 270 offices and 
100 teaching laboratories and classrooms, 

Work will now begin on the finishing touches — painting walls and installing cabinets, sinks 
and laboratory bench tops. Departments and research units are expected to move into the 
building next summer, with the first classes set to be welcomed in September, 2003. 

Once complete, the $85-million Loyola Science 
Complex will house the Departments of Biology, 
Chemistry and Biochemistry, Exercise Science, 
Physics, and a major component of Psychology, 
as well as the Science College, the Centre for 
Structural and Functional Genomics, the Centre 
for Studies in Behavioural Neurobiology, and 
several smaller research centres and support 
facilities. 

To see continually updated video footage of the project, visit the Concordia 
Buildings web site at http://buildings.concordia.ca 




















eeta Chowdhari Tremblay has long been regarded as one of| 
R conn University’s most beloved Political Science pro- 
fessors. Now she has the hardware to prove it. 

Tremblay was presented with an Alumni Award for Excellence 
in Teaching at the recent Alumni Recognition Awards Banquet. 
The event, hosted by the Concordia University Alumni 
Association, took place in October at Montreal’s Delta Centre- 
Ville Hotel. Tremblay (seated, centre) celebrated in the company of] 
several of her current students, including Chris Schultz (back row, 
left) Melanie Anestis, Robert Tkaczyk and Jennifer Toth, as well as 
Martin Singer (seated, left), Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, and Randy Swedburg, last year’s winner. 

Since joining Concordia 13 years ago, Tremblay has taught at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels, including specialized lectures in the areas of Democracy and Development, 
Ethnicity, Comparative Public Policy and the Politics of South Asia. A native of India, she is considered a leading authority 
on Indian federalism and the secessionist movement in Kashmir. 

In addition to her teaching and research duties, Tremblay served two terms as the Department of Political Science’s 
Graduate Program Director. She has been Chair of the Department since 1998. 
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Senneville, Serbin, Stack & Schwartzman 


Concordia's longitudi- 
nal study is believed to 
be the longest running 
research project in 
Canada. Researchers 
have uncovered reams 
of valuable information 
about the roots of 
mental health and 
delinquency. 
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1 aking the long view 
Twenty-five years in, psychology study 
still going strong 


settling into the White House, and in east-end Montreal, a group 
of Concordia University Psychology professors began observing 
the behaviour patterns of a group of elementary school students. 

The plan was ambitious from the start — identify students who are with- 
drawn or overly aggressive, and follow them over a number of years to see 
whether they were more at risk for developing serious mental illness, or 
turning to drugs or criminal activity. 

“Tt stood out as quite an unusual project,” says Psychology Professor 
Alex Schwartzman, who, along with Jane Ledingham (now at the 
University of Ottawa), spearheaded the initial research and convinced 
Quebec’s Ministry of Social Affairs to support the study for a three-year 
trial period. 

Today, Schwartzman takes pride in the fact that the study, now housed 
in Concordia’s Centre for Research in Human Development, is still going 
strong, with researchers continuing to uncover reams of valuable informa- 
tion about the roots of mental health and delinquency (see stories on the 
opposite page). A second generation of psychologists and graduate stu- 
dents are now observing the original participants’ children to try to deter- 
mine whether behaviour patterns are passed down. 

The longitudinal study, as it is known in research parlance, is believed to 
be the longest running research project in Canada and one of only a 
handful in the world to take on a second generation of participants. 

Tracking the second generation of children “was not part of the original 
plan,” says Psychology Professor Lisa Serbin, who joined the study in the 
1980s. “But we couldn't resist the opportunity.” 

The original subject group included 1,700 children — split evenly 
between boys and girls — in Grades 1, 4 and 7. They were divided into 
four groups — those deemed to be withdrawn, those displaying aggressive 
behaviour, those with both characteristics and those with neither trait — 
the last forming the control group. Over the years, researchers have inter- 
viewed participants regularly to assess the various aspects of their lives. A 
specially encrypted system also enables researchers to view the partici- 
pants’ court records, medical dossiers and educational files as a group, 
without violating any individual's confidentiality. 

When the participants reached adolescence, researchers counted how 
many continued to display anti-social behaviour, including mental and 
physical problems, delinquency and substance abuse. 

As the group reached their 20s and 30s, the researchers’ emphasis shift- 
ed to chronic criminal activity, as well as bouts of severe mental disorders, 
including schizophrenia and manic depression, which usually begin to 
manifest themselves in early adulthood. 


T= year was 1977. ABBA ruled the pop charts, Jimmy Carter was 


(see Long view, page 16) 
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Ytay in school, psychologists say 





right, researchers in Concordia 
University’s Centre for Research in Human 
Development are pleased to report. 

In fact, findings derived from the depart- 
ment's 25-year-old longitudinal study consis- 
tently list school achievement as the single 
most important factor in determining a 
child's outcome in life. 

“It’s a terribly important predictor of 


Mothers or fathers 
who have not 
completed much 
schooling are less 
likely to purchase 


Lisa Serbin, who has published numerous 
articles about the findings. 
And one’s level of education may have 
serious repercussions for consequent generations of children 


Juke parent, like child 


be more accurate to declare that you are who your par- 


hances are, your parents probably nagged you to stay _as well, since mothers or fathers who have not completed 
in school. It turns out they were 


books or educational 
future outcomes,” says Psychology Professor toys for their children. 








much schooling tend not to have the skills 
needed to provide intellectual stimulation for 
their offspring. They are less likely to pur- 
chase books or educational toys for their chil- 
dren, placing the children at an intellectual 
disadvantage even before they start kinder- 
garten. 

These results highlight the importance of 
early childhood education and suggest that 
day cares must be prepared to offer quality 
educational programming, Serbin says. 

“Tf we can intervene early enough in the 
process by identifying kids that need help at 
a young age, then maybe we can keep them 


from dropping out of school,” Serbin says. 





Associate Professor Dale Stack, has studied the second gener- 


T« been said that you are what you eat. Perhaps it would —_ says Psychology Professor Lisa Serbin, who, along with 


ents are. At least those are some of the conclusions that 
could be drawn from a string of studies con- 
ducted by Concordia University’s Centre for 
Research in Human Development, where 
researchers have consistently found that the 
children of adults who once exhibited 
aggressive behaviour are likely to inherit 


many of the same behavioural problems. of the offspring 
While the news is not particularly startling, of once-aggressive 

psychologists say they are surprised by how children developed 

wide the gulf is between the children in their enavicon problems 


study and national averages for rates of 
behaviour problems and learning disabilities. 
One study indicated that about 36 per cent 
of the offspring develop behaviour problems 
of their own and about one third have low 


of their own. 


One study indicated 
that about 36 per cent 


ation of children as part of Concordia’s 25-year-old longitu- 


dinal study, 

“Childhood aggression leads to a whole 
trajectory of negative things,” she says. 
“These women are less likely to live without 
their children’s biological fathers and are 
more likely to hold poorly-paying jobs and 
live in poverty.” 

One study showed that the children of par- 
ents with a history of aggression make an 
average of two trips a year to an emergency 
room before their fourth birthdays. Many of 
these visits are to treat injuries related to neg- 
ligence, such as burns caused by touching 
hot stoves while unsupervised, or fractures 
and concussions caused from falling down 


IQs and are more likely to develop learning disabilities. Both ungated staircases. 


figures are much higher than national averages. 
These problems may have much to do with parenting and 


Most of the children who developed asthma were the sons 
of mothers with a history of aggression — a phenomenon 


the home environment that parents provide for their children, _ that researchers trace to the smoking habits of their parents. 
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Lieberman: just kidding around 


For many comedians, 
the road to the Just for 
Laughs Festival runs 
through Lieberman, 
who admits that she 
relies as much on gut 
instinct as she does on 
any predetermined 
criteria when it comes 
to extending invitations 

to the festival. 


INo laughing matter 
Scouting for comedians serious stuff 
for Concordia graduate 


but a big joke. It only seems that way on the surface. Of course, 
Lieberman is used to all of the wisecracks and one-liners directed her 
way. What else can you expect when you spend up to five months of the 
year crisscrossing the globe in search of the world’s most talented comedi- 
ans? 

“Tt can get quite serious,” says Lieberman, who graduated from 
Concordia University’s Department of Communication Studies in 1994 
and is now the manager of programming for Montreal’s Just for Laughs 
International Comedy Festival. 

In addition to attracting more than 1.5 million spectators a year, the 12- 
day festival is also a magnet for television and movie executives, who 
flock to Montreal looking to sign stand-up comics and other performers to 
TV and film deals. Comedians who were first spotted at the festival 
include Home Improvement’s Tim Allen, Ray Romano of Everybody 
Loves Raymond fame, and Rowan Atkinson, who reputedly first tried out 
his Mr. Bean routine at the 1987 festival. 

“It’s every comic’s dream to get to Just for Laughs,” says Lieberman, 
31. “For a lot of comics, it legitimizes their careers and makes them feel 
like they have made it.” 

For many, the road to the festival runs right through Lieberman, who 
receives about 700 unsolicited videotapes on her desk each year. She stays 
in close contact with comedy club owners and talent agents in order to get 
a read on emerging talent, but makes her final decisions only after seeing 
the comics perform, either at other comedy festivals or at the regular 
showcases she sets up across North America. 

And when it comes to extending invitations to the festival, she admits 
that she relies as much on gut instinct as she does on any predetermined 
criteria. 

“Comedy is subjective,” she says. “You might find something funny and 
others might not agree. In general, though, we’re looking for people with 
charisma and charm, who can interact well with an audience. And of 
course we're looking for original material, maybe someone with a differ- 
ent point of view.” 

Cases in point are Simon Morley and David Friend, two Australian 
comics who created an entire show based on bending their genitals into 
various configurations. Lieberman spotted the duo performing in England 
and booked them for the 2001 Just for Laughs Festival. Their show, 
Puppetry of the Penis, became one of the festival’s biggest hits and has 
since spawned a North American tour, including an off-Broadway run in 
New York. 

“We're giving comedians an opportunity to be seen,” Lieberman says. 
“When they do well for themselves, it’s the greatest feeling.” 


Ji Lieberman wants to set the record straight — her job is anything 


Southern exposure 
Cree women face their fears in bid 
to earn Concordia certificates 





argaret Pachano wondered aloud whether she would survive 
M:« five-day visit to the frighteningly big Southern city, so far 

from the familiar surroundings of her cozy village. Marlene 
Matoush worried about the size of the course load, pointing out that it 
had been 25 years since she had last attended school. 

“The idea of going to university is a big deal to us,” said Daisy House, 
summarizing her thoughts and those of her classmates during the first 
visit to Concordia University for 10 Cree women from northern Quebec. 

“You ask yourself, ‘Do I have what it takes? Am I ready for this? Will 1 
be able to handle the work?’” 

Yet if past experience is any indication, all 10 women — guidance coun- 
selors at the Cree School Board — will hold their fears at bay long enough 
to graduate. The reward for their work? Certificates in Family Life 
Education — as well as new skills and renewed confidence to take back to 
their Native communities. 

“There’s going to be a lot of hard work,” said Matoush, from the village 
of Mistassini (population 2,900). “But we're looking forward to graduat- 
ing.” 

The unusual visit to Montreal is part of a unique partnership between 
Concordia’s Faculty of Arts and Science and the Cree School Board, 
which administers elementary and high schools in nine Cree villages in 
Quebec’s James Bay region. A first group of eight guidance counselors 
has already graduated from the program, and seven members of that 
group went on to complete Bachelor’s degrees at Concordia. 

The current program began with two five-day trips to Montreal, where 
the Cree women refined their English and computer skills. Starting in 
January, Concordia instructors will fly up to Chisasibi, the largest of the 
Cree villages, for specialized courses in areas such as group leadership, 
interpersonal relations and prevention work. 

“Having these kinds of tools is very helpful and makes the work (of the 
guidance counselors) much easier,” says Nellie Pachanos, Coordinator of 
Student Services at the Cree School Board. “These people are the top 
frontline workers in our communities. They help students with social and 
academic issues and are in close contact with the parents.” 

The course curriculum is modeled after a 30-credit certificate in Family 
Life Education offered by the Faculty’s Department of Applied Human 
Sciences. It is tailored to incorporate Cree concerns and Native teaching 
techniques. 

“The challenge is to structure a course that encompasses Cree cultural 
values and emphasizes the Cree way of learning, which is generally 
through observation and not through reading textbooks,” says Shirley 
Walker, the program’s project administrator. “Fortunately, the Department 
of Applied Human Sciences is based on experiential learning.” ®) 








Cree students: building connections 
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Healing hands 


(continued from page 3) 


“T see my role as providing the players with the environ- 
ment and the resources they need to keep fit,” says Grant, in 
his first season with the Rangers. “That includes everything 
from pre-practice stretches to working with individual players 
in the training room so that they can improve their strength, 
their speed and their agility.” 

At Concordia, Athletic Therapy students are well-schooled 
in the fundamentals of anatomy, biomechanics and exercise 
physiology, as well as more specialized areas dealing with the 
physiological demands unique to high-performance athletes. 

Students must also complete 300 apprenticeship hours, 
divided between sports and clinical settings, before gradua- 
tion, and a further 900 practical hours in order to receive cer- 
tification from the Canadian Association of Athletic 
Therapists (CATA). 

Concordia University is one of only six schools in Canada 
whose Athletic Therapy program is accredited by the CATA. 

Many students and graduates of Concordia’s program say 
they gravitated to the field after high-school or inter-city ath- 
letic careers that ended in injury. 

Rynbend, 35, fits that description, having developed his pas- 
sion for athletic therapy while undergoing rehabilitation for 
an injury that sidetracked his fledgling hockey career in 
CEGEP. 

The athletic therapist “gave me the answers that I was look- 
ing for and got me back on the ice quickly,” says Rynbend 
who was playing for John Abbott College at the time. “I 
thought it would be cool to help other athletes out.” 

But if hobnobbing with celebrity athletes and traveling in 
luxury seem like the components of a glamourous life, think 
again. While it may be great to have rink-side seats when the 
Canadiens visit Mario Lemieux and the Pittsburgh Penguins, 
Rynbend and Livingston also remember the time when their 
team flew into Pittsburgh in the middle of the night, only to 
be greeted by a blinding snowstorm. While the players head- 
ed straight for their hotel rooms and a good night's rest, the 
training staff spent the wee hours of the morning lugging 
equipment into the bowels of Pittsburgh’s Mellon Arena. 

“If you're a Monday-to-Friday type of guy, then this is not 
the kind of job for you,” says Rynbend. “But with all of the 
hard work and sacrifices that I make, I still feel that this is the 
best job in the world.” 


sLong view 
e (continued from page 12) 
° 


. In addition to gathering information, researchers are also 


involved in presenting their findings to government ministers 
$ and other public-policy makers in order to effect change. 

Py “Hopefully, our research will lead to specific policy 

e changes,” says Serbin. 

$ Schwartzman admits that he never envisioned how much 
s work would be involved in maintaining the study year after 

e year and how much of a challenge it would be to keep the 

$ project running financially, particularly during hard economic 
© times. He attributes the success to the presence of a core 

e group of dedicated faculty members, including Ledingham 

$ and Serbin, as well as Dale Stack of Concordia and Sheilagh 
© Hodgins of l'Université de Montréal. Another pillar from the 
H beginning has been Claude Senneville, who now serves as 

$ Project Coordinator. 

The project receives a steady flow of funding from several 

: federal and provincial granting agencies, including the 

* Canadian Institutes of Health Research and Human 

e Resource Development Canada. ® 
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